Julius Caesar is the most rounded of all the Positive Characters
of George Bernard Shaw's plays, who is also, at the same time,
a credible human being. In him all the dispersed Positive Elements
of his other Positive Characters are found in combination and
synthesis. However, to the modern age to which " the great
men " are current history, Shakespeare's Renaissance conception
of the great dictator is likely to be more credible than Shaw's
idealized full-length portrait. Compared with another Roman
play of Shakespeare's, Antony and Cleopatra, Caesar and Cleopatra
appears thin and anaemic. But inspite of these handicaps, Shaw's
play is " neither too bright nor good for human nature's daily
food."
In the first alternative prologue to Caesar and Cleopatra^ Ra
analyses Caesar's character for us, and tells us that he is a great
talker and politician, who in middle age became a slayer; that
he was on the side of the new Rome willed by the Gods; that reduced
to nothingness, he did not despair because he believed in his spirit,
which is a gift from the Gods; and he finally overthrew Pompey
who stood for the old Rome, In the second prologue, Bel Affris,
the fugitive from the Roman victory, gives us a man's version
of the conqueror.
As Caesar is portrayed in the play, there is nothing about him
of the strutting hero spouting " I came, saw and conquered,'1
He sits cool, as at breakfast, when the angry Egyptians crowd
round him, the picture of strength in repose. He orders the ships
in the Western Harbour to be burnt; and with all the ships in the
Eastern Harbour to seize the Island of Pharos. While he is planning
the attack on the island, he contrives that the Egyptian army is
diverted to put out the fire that has broken out in the Library.
His expedition to the Island of Pharos fails and he saves himself
by jumping into the water and swimming to the rescue ships. In
the fourth act when relief comes, he strikes with incredible speed,
and complete success. This able general in financial matters shows
himself a man of business sagacity. When Pothinus sneers at
the conqueror of the world for occupying himself with such a
trifle as taxes, Caesar's bland reply is:
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